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We shall show before long how it was reserved for
the best days of Canning's foreign policy not merely
to withdraw England from any confederacy with the
Holy Alliance, but to checkmate altogether some of
its most important and most audacious enterprises.
With Canning, it may fairly be said, is to begin the
modern era of English foreign policy. It would be
idle now to enter into any speculation as to what
might have happened if the English statesmanship of
that day had been more like the English statesman-
ship of a later day. It is still a question of keen
argument whether the war between France and
England was really forced on by England or by
France. Some enlightened English writers, who
cannot be suspected of any lack of patriotic feeling,
insist that but for the policy and obstinacy of George
III. there never might have been a war with France.
English statesmen have learned much since then.
The hero of the Iliad proclaims, at least in Pope's
version, that " no more Achilles draws his conquering
sword in any woman's cause." English statesman-
ship, we may well believe, will never again draw its
sword in the cause of any foreign dynasty. So far as
that goes, at least, the principle of non-intervention
may safely be said to be established as a canon of
British policy.

The settlement of international peace was followed
in England by something very like an outbreak of
domestic war. When great suffering prevails among
a population, the first thought of the sufferers is,
naturally, to look to the Government for an imme-
diate redress of the evil. Disraeli once said that no